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Our wide experience enables us to understand the needs of the non- 
theatrical or educational field where, in many instances, there is no technical 
advisor to guide in the selection of equipment. The complete line of 35 mm. 
projectors we manufacture places us in a position to impartially advise regard- 
ing the kind of equipment best suited to each particular type of installation. 
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| §@ INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 


1-96 GOLD ST. NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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We will be pleased to send full information regarding any of our motion picture projectors 
and such inquiry involves no obligation whatever. We realize that the installation of motion 
picture equipment requires serious and long consideration and are, therefore, pleased to supply 
information for institutions with the full realization that decisions cannot be quickly made. 
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Instructional 
Talking Pictures 


make teaching easier 
and more effective 





The film on butterflies illustrates how they aid 
in the cross-fertilization of flowers. 





Time-lapse photography aids in the story of plant 
growth —a life history of the pea plant. 


Produced under the sponsorship of leading educators, these 
talking pictures assure a vivid, stimulating presentation of 
highly abstract scientific concepts in concrete form. They 
bring to the classroom the personality and ideas of outstanding 
scientists. They present experiments difficult to perform. 
They portray life situations including many phenomena 
otherwise impossible to show. 


Included in the talking picture curriculum are series of 





films dealing with Botany, Zoology, Biology, Physics and 


Here is a graphic demonstration of the sound 


Chemistry, General Science, Teacher Training, Nature Study 
wave pattern of a saxophone tone. : 


for Primary Grades, Music Appreciation and Parent-Teacher 
Programs. Each film is based on a unit of instruction for 


ease of integration with classroom work. 


Write for further information about these profession- 
ally produced talking pictures and accompanying 


texts for use in your educational program. 


ee vs - fvailable in 16 mm. and 35 mm. sound-on-film. 


Picturesque results of erosion illustrated and 





analyzed im 7 he Work of Running H ate r” 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS PRODUCED UNDER THE SPONSORSHIP OF LEADING EDUCATORS, UNIVERSITIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Expi Picture Consultants 


Ine orporate d 


250 West 57th Street. New York. N. Y. 
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J Series--500 Watt Lamps 


Interchangeable with 200, 300 and 
400 Watt lamps without adjustments. 


Designed for use with 500 watt lamps. All the basic 
mechanical features which have made Ampro Projectors 
the standard by which all other makes are judged. 
Differs from Model K series only in lamp capacity and 
fins. The ideal machine for the home. Price $135 with 


carrying case and all accessories. 


4 The 
‘EL IDIR AD 
€ ORDOMTLON 


2839 N. WESTERN AVE... CHICAGO 

545 Fifth Ave., New York 1053 S. Olive St.. Los Angeles 
821 Market St., 192 Sunnyside Ave., 

San Francisco Teronto, Canada 








omparative Test 


Comparisons are odious, they say, but sometimes 
they are necessary if one is to judge values cor- 
rectly. The Ampro Corporation not only welcomes 
» careful comparison but invites it. In judging 
values check thoroughly: actual brilliance of illumi- 
nation: ease and convenience of operation: effect 
>f projection mechanism on life of film: quietness 
»f operation; convenience and speed of re-winding;: 
adaptability to various projecting conditions; and 


the quality of workmanship and materials. 


: Pee 

Also consider: Thousands of Ampro Projectors 
are giving more than satisfactory service today in 
thousands of schools, colleges, and churches — 


where they are subjected to the most severe tests 


sible under the most exacting conditi 

T . 7 7 ieee cS - f iL, aha 
Then—make your own decision! For further de 
ails mail c " Ww. 


K Series--750 Watt Lamps 


Interchangeable with 200, 300, 400 and 
500 Watt lamps without adjustments. 


Contain every improvement required for the 
finest projection of your 16 mm. films without pro- 
fessional skill. Theatrical illumination by the use 
of 750 watt lamp, superior optics, finned lamp 
house for cool operation under all conditions, auto- 
matic rewind to quickly and easily remove the 
tedium of rewinding films, all the usual features, 
such as reverse action for comic effects, still pic- 
tures which do not harm your film, quiet operation 
centralized control, flickerless pictures, framer for 
out of frame prints, the patented kick-back claw 
movement which spares the film from sprocket 
hole wear, interchangeable lenses to meet all 
conditions, deluxe carrying cases with complete 
accessories, and Kodacolor, which will make you 
proud of your color films. Price $150 with carrying 
case and all accessories. 


! 

! The Ampro Corporation S 

! 2839 N. Western Avenue 

' : 

" Chicago, Illinois 

i Please send me without obligation fu leta and de- 

' scriptive literature about the new line of Ampr 
Precision Projectors 
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|r was the twenty fifth anniversary of the Vietor Animatograph Corporation and 


armed with questions and a healthy curiosity regarding the past 






our representative } 
whievements of great men. called on Alexander F. Victor. “Interview!” exploded 
ll very well, but there 





the inventor nothing doing This silver anniversary stuff is 







five vear ago 





is as much ahead of us now in the movie fx ld as there was twenty 





Ourgepresentative agreed heartily. sipped the cocktail which his host had « 















nd went deggedly ahead asking about the past 
Mr. Victor, he found, was the real pioneer in advocating an amateur size film 


with 'a set of technical standards exclusively its own. It was he who designed and 






built projection apparatus (in 1914) for the then popular 28mm. reduction films, 


} 





elopment which was 





und it was the set of standards which he worked out in this dey 
onal criterion to be adopted by the Society of Motion Picture 





the first non profess 
Engineers. Later. in 1923, Mr. Victor designed and manufactured the first commet 






cial lomm. camera and projector, presaging with uncanny accuracy the great 





YOUR 
16 millimeter 


CAMERA 


O-4 SILENT O% SOUND-ON-FILM 


PROJECTOR 


WILL DISTINGUISH IT AS 


developments which were to come. His researches into the fields of color and sound 





technicians: it will be recalled that his was the first 






ire bywerds among cine 
continuous optical reduction principle by means of which library 





disclosure of t 
sound films are reduced today. Future developments of equal importance are 


predicated clearly by the outstanding quality of Victor products of the present, 
















concerning which Mr. Victor t< justly enthusiastic 
At the termination of the “interview.” Mr. Vie 


felicitations of the staff of the Amateur Cinema Lé 





was tendered the heartiest 
wue and Movie Makers in the 









ame of the industry that has gained so much by his skill. courage and vision 












This inte i¢ epro 
luced by permission of 
MOvIE MAKERS) touches 
but briefly on only a 
very few of the num 
erous achievements of 


4lexrander F Victor 


Va 





black and 
Alexander Victor every j 


who designed the 
first 16mm. camera 








VICTOR CINE CAMERAS are universally regarded as being the Greatest 
Values in 16mm. history. Popular Model 3 ($72.50) embodies everything 
the average user desires. Model 5 ($175.00) is the All-Feature favorite 


of advanced users 


VICTOR MASTER PROJECTORS 500 and 750 Watt) embody distinctive 
refinements that money cannot buy in any other equipment! VICTOR'S 
Patented Automatic Protection against Film Damage is in itself reason 
enough for limiting your choice to the Master. $140.50, up 

16 MM. ANIMATOPHONE (Sound-On-Film) is VICTOR'S leading cre- 
ation Its sparkling quality of reproduction, and its unique design, con- 
struction and simplicity have made it the world’s most widely-used 16 mm 


sound equipment Two models—$425.00 and $540.00, complete 


Write for Descriptive Literature. Victor 
Products are sold by Better Dealers Everywhere 


Victor ANIMATOGRAPH CoRP’R 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, JU. S. A. 
Branches: New York City, Los Angeles, Chicago 
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Editorial 





E ARE privileged to make this announcement leads the world in these matters. It was the picture con- 
pr ‘hablv its first appearance in print fa nev tent that needed correction and cure. It 1s most interest- 
color film, perfected for 16 mm. motion pictures and ing to note how this “box-office cure” has been working. 
ready for the market, usable in any camera without Summary figures from The Film Estimates for the 
filter, screen, or any other “special attachment.” B past sixteen months show clearly the transformation 
courtesy of the producers we had the pleasure of at that has been effected. From January, 1934, up to the 
tending the pre-publication demonstration of this re time of the Catholic action—and for several months 
markable product. In perfection of color values, in speed beyond while pictures started under the old formulas 
of exposure and transparency in projection, in simplicity were being completed and unloaded upon the all-absorb- 
of use, in certainty of results. in reasonablens f ing public—the Film Estimates show about the same 
cost, the new film surpasses all color processes that ratios of worthwhile to worthless films as have always 
the photographic world has known. Its immediate and btained. From August, 1934, to April, 1935, the 
ultimate possibilities can hardly be over-stated. I change is unmistakable. Here are the figures. 
name? ““Kodachrome,” a product of e Eastman Ko 
dak Company. (A det iiled account will appear in ou: lotalnumber For Discriminating Adults 
Mav issue. ) of films Good Poor 
. Period estimated or better Possible or Worse 
’ ' lary t uly 22 31% 30% 39% 
be ENNSY\ p! ANI \ 1S unmiustak L if idet { era A April ro rod 35% 30% 
: visual movemet Her teache the unt is Institut For Youth 
—— ow ge a . re ee lanuary t July...221 20% 28% 52% 
were “required lhe Departm«e nt of Public Instru August 1 April 284 34% 33% 33% 
tion has now ruled “that all applicants for permanent 
teaching certificates o1 al me r September 1, 1935 ap teeta 7 
ns , es january to July 221 10% 20% 70% 
shall be required to present evidence I nNaving I August to April 24 15% 36% 49% 
pleted an approved course in visual and sensor 
niques.” This is as it should be, and will be, in the othe: Obviously, slight improvement was to be expected 
forty-seven states, as they follow Pennsylvania's lead in films for “Adults,” inasmuch as such estimates are 
(Extended notice of the new Pennsvlvania Manual for based largely on technique and dramatic values, little 
use in these courses must wait for ther issu or not at all on moral content, and moral content was 
the primary target of the Legion of Decency. Yet even 
E BEGIN in this issue a survey of visual act the Adult estimates show a 10% increase in good pic- 
W ties in State agencies and institutions throug , tures, a 20% increase in possible, and a 23% decrease 
the country which we consider the finest and mo or or impossible films. 
prehensive yet made. Our readers, we belie ' (he ratios for “Youth,” for whom improvement 
heartily second our appreciation of this notable cor in pictures was perhaps most urgently needed, are 
tribution from Fannie W. Dunn, Professor of Educa startling. The “yes” pictures have increased in number 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia. The article v 70 the “perhaps” pictures 18%, and the “no” pic 
continued in Mav and June tures have been reduced 37%. 


Most striking of all are the figures for “children.” 
‘ecommendable films have increased 50%, the pos- 


ah ween rs pay as 1 - "neem x4 ] cadeas al sible films 80%, and the “no” films have decreased 
Decency toward cleaning up th V 

said that “by this vigorous move the Catholic | rel \verage improvement in all classes of pictures for 
has done more in twenty days than all other effort \dults stands at about 17%, for Youth at 40%, for 
have accomplished in twenty years to make thi Children at 53%. Tiis means a blanket improvement in 
nates of Moviedom stop and thinl lL why? Be ll kinds of pictures, for all types of audience, of ap- 
the Catholic action hits straight rd at th > proximately 37%. And this gratifying result has come, 
office, the one and only vulnerabl t in the might not from twenty years of reform agitation, blasts at 
movie business. The Legion of D has scored a ndustry, demands for control legislation, or flay- 
definite hit in the heel of Achill lif tl rt s of Will Hays, but from a simple dictum spoken 
sticks, our Achilles is going to be t] hang 3 1 vear ago but spoken straight at the box- 

( )y i ~ ~ vT¢ 

tha lf a ve the date e evidence combined with recent reports 
nates did “stop and think,” and at feveris that movie receipts have been “making records” for 
that it amounted to panic at ti t summ the past year, is automatic refutation of the absurd 
they settled down t lo what e b rguments perennially offered by the industry and be- 
equally well at any time in tl name] t eved by too many of even the intelligent public that 
more common sense and decet nto their produ the industry must “give the public what it wants” and 
No improvement was needed 11 t ! ! hence cannot make cleaner pictures for it would mean 


pictorial technique for the I I { inal i ticide for Hollywood. (It is to laugh !) 








The Microvivarium 


HUNDRED AND FIFTY years or so ago 

when a host wished to prepare a very special 

pleasure for his guests, he took from an ele 
gant wooden chest a kind of instrument consisting 
mainly of a tube, adorned with numerous flourishes, 
and placed under it a fly, a gnat, or a flea. Then, as 
all the company looked through it in turn, they were 
amazed as well as entertained. Such a magnifying 
glass was called a “flea glass.” In the vear 1676 the 
minute life in a drop of water was seen by the Dutch 
man, Leeuwenhock, with very carefully made micro 
scopes of his own devising. And yet, in those times 
there were serious men and philosophers who ridiculed 
those of their contemporaries who imagined that with 
their magnifying glasses they actually saw the strang 


est and most marvelous creatures 


From Flea Glass to Microvivarium 


Even the best and most skillful investi 
gators of that day, however, scarcely sus 
pected what revolutions the later perfec 
tion of the “flea glass” was to bring to 
humanity in science, in practical life, and 
in comprehension of the universe. 

The microscope itself has become one 
of the finest and best thought-out instru 
ments that the human mind has ever con- 
trived. The proper use of it needs prac 
tice, the methods of microscopic re 
search must be diligently studied if one 
is to rediscover for oneself only a little 
of the enormous field opened to study 
through the microscope. Few have time 
to devote to such exhaustive studies ; still 
fewer are in a position to call such a 
costly instrument their own. It is not 
possible, therefore, to praise too highh 
the direction of the recent “A Century of 
Progress,” and especially Dr. Jay F. W 
Pearson, head of the biology section ot 
the Hall of Science, for its readiness to 
help realize a long cherished idea of the 
writer and make possible the creation of 
a new kind of exhibit of micro-life, the 
“Microvivarium.” 

The Origin of the Microvivarium 

The Microvivarium rapidly became 
popular. Newspapers and magazines 
spoke of this exhibit as “undoubtedly 
one of the most extraordinary sensations 
which the World’s Fair offers.” From 
the stream of people which day after 


day flowed through the magnificent Hall 


The Educational Screen 


wo 
‘ 
~ or 
> © 
FO 


of Science, a considerable part always branched off to 
follow the sign which read, “To the Microvivarium.” 
\nd from chattering groups of native visitors who had 
already been to the exposition a dozen times one 
caught in passing the words, “What's new in the 


Microvivarium today ?” 


The idea of the Microvivarium is about ten years 
old. In the vear 1923 almost half a million students 
in Berlin and the surrounding country visited demon 
strations of microscopic objects which I_ had 
established there. The excellent results of the micro 
projection process used there and the enthusiasm of 
teachers and pupils over what they saw suggested to 
me the idea of creating a permanent exhibit of such 


living, microscopic creatures. 





“A World In a Drop of Water” 


Demonstration by Dr. Georg Reemmert at A Century of Progress 





<rreeen 
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On the left are didinia, or nose animals; they are the attackers. In the center are paramecia; they are the victims. On the 
right the paramecia, released through a microscopic glass tube, are engulfed almost instantly by the gorging didinia. 


The Method the liquid in which the organisms are kept must be 
In the Microvivarium the micro-projection method carefully determined and maintained. 
has been used on a large scale for 1 rst time hi Special little micro-aquaria in which to hold the or- 
method shows essentially the same things as we othet ganisms under the microscope had to be constructed. 
wise perceive in the microscop lhe image is pro \Vavs had to be found to keep the protozoa in the field 
duced from the object itself. bv tl biective of the of vision of the microscope for a pretracted period, 
microscope, with all its colors and 1 ements. Thr and at the same time to make them exhibit their most 
difference is simply that in micro-projection the important functions of life, such as, for example, 
ture, in huge magnification, appears on a scree! locomotion, taking in of food, reproduction by division, 
consequently, observation through the microscope ts reactions to stimuli, ete. 
rendered superfluous Che great advantage of t No Substitute for Observation of Micro-Life 
method for popular presentation is that explanatior Cell research occupies today the largest and most 
can be given once only for all observers and thet important place in modern biology, but it is a field in 
no necessity for the unpracticed layman to manipulate which it is most difficult for the layman to follow the 
the microscope Moreover. objective demonstrat biologist. It is very hard to form any adequate con- 
the enormously magnified field of n, over one I eption of one-celled organisms and their life func- 
in diameter. leaves behind an unforgettable imp tions from the study of descriptions and pictures in 
\ttempts to make practical us f micro-project books. It is possible to form on the basis of pictures 
are almost as old as the microscope itself. But some idea of living creatures of which we already 
ever the projection of living micro-organisms | know related kinds, that is, of a mammal, a bird, or 
essaved, the results have often | ess fisl ut not at all of a protozoon. 
small. tender living forms perish rapid the { In the Microvivarium more than two dozen living 
the strong source of light which i hsolute one-celled animals could be followed in full activity: 
tial of effective projection. Or if t not Slipper animals (Paramecia) in natural movement and 
immediately by the heat from this t. t ler the influence of stimuli, in division and conjuga- 
flee from the 1 of vision of C1 t n nasutum devouring Paramecia; green 
quickly as possibl der t t lestt ining now this way and now that their 
effects. In other cases again. 1 t end ral of cilia; and other fantastic forms of 
ness of the picture | left mucl t fusoria such as Bursaria, Dileptus, Spiros- 
the result that very f of the pe f nd similar species which stir the imagination 
fects under the micro pe cou ( f the er. Also were found parastic protozoa 
[wo things, | er, are m to brn | different vorticellidae of which the attractive bell 
in ex] ibit 1 1 rolit nt exist 1 } iL howed especially well the con- 
edge of opti lved, and ret f the glasslike stalks. There were several 
study of ever pecies s t t a and amoebae, dainty flagellates and 
ties for protract tration balls of Volvox globator magically whirl- 
how the well-beins the 1 | also numerous unicellular plants. 
scope can best | t nce of such living objects from the king 
species in question 1 t “one-cellers,” the knowledge that the lay 


the treasures of popular scientific 


1 the first time a solid basis, and 
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Micro 


vivarium, then, was given the key position in the mod- 


the word “cell” acquired a new meaning. The 


ern popular biological exhibition in the Hall of Science. 
The visitors, after tarrying at the exhibit, proceeded 
to see the other interesting biological models which 
they then could understand more easily than before 

What does it profit the layman to hear about the 
cell structure of the higher animals, of the develop 
ment of all the larger animals from a fertilized egg 
cell, or of the evolution of all the species on the earth 
from single cells, if he has no clear conception of the 
living cell? The Microvivarium’s power of vivid clari 
fication and instruction in biology makes it an indis 
pensable complement to laboratories, museums or 
botanical and zoological gardens. 

Numerous other phenomena were shown in _ the 
Microvivarium ; living embryos in transparent snails’ 
eggs in many stages of development ; the beating hear: 
of daphniae ; the peristalsis of the intestine in mosquito 
larvae ; polyps seizing and devouring copepodes ; larvae 
of water bee- 
tles which laid 
hold on the 
larvae of gnats, 
digested them 
outside of their 
bodies by 
means of a 
liquid ejected 
their 

and 


f rom 

mouths, 
then sucked in- 
to themselves 
this 
gested prey ; or 


pre-di- 


another unfor- 
gettable 
tacle, the circu- 
lation of the 


spec- 


blood in the 
veins and ca- 
pillaries im 
frogs and tri- 
ton larvae. 
These are a few examples of phenomena that were 
demonstrated in the Microvivarium. The truth is that 
the arrangement of such an institution makes it pos- 
sible to show an almost unlimited number of demon 


strations from the whole field of microbiology. 


A Civic Suggestion 
\ Century of 


Since the conclusion of Progress, 
there has been a rapidly-spreading movement to per 
manently establish the Microvivarium in Chicago 
Numerous inquiries have been received from educa 
tors, newspapers, and private individuals as to the 
feasibility of such a permanent project and I am of the 
opinion, as the result of investigations, that the plan 


may be realized. 
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project 


tf those who are primarily interested in the 


are, of course, the biology teachers of Chicago. Dr. 


Karl E. Sherff, president of the Biology Round Table, 


writes, concerning the Microvivarium, “it was one 
which in our judgment could be re-established in some 
museum or garden or park and . be made to serve 
in a tremenduously effective way the school population 


Alfred E 


erson, professor of Zoology at the University of Chi- 


of this entire metropolitan area.” Dr. Km- 
cago, comments im part, “The educational value of this 
exhibit made such an impression upon the staff of this 
department that they voted it one of the most success 
ful and most valuable exhibits in the Hall of Science 
I intend to do everything within my power to con 
vince the public spirited men of this city of the splendid 
opportunity afforded us to establish an exhibit such as 
the Microvivarium 
Croneis, director of the Hall of 


‘A correctly directed Micro 


From Dr. Carey 
1934, 


vivarium would be of tremendous importance to all 


Basic Science in 





The Microvivarium Presents Biology to the Masses 


young science students Most of my colleagues joi 


; 


with me in expressing the hope that the city of | 


cago will somehow find it possible to perpetuate in 


permanent form the zoological display which D1 


Roemmert made so interesting and valuable as a part 


of A Century of Progress Exposition.” Dr. Frank 
Thone, a close observer of the development t the 
traying mucroorganisms, actually alive, before larg: 
Washington, D. C., writes, “ . no method 
traying microorganisms, actually alive, before large 
numbers of persons can possibly excell the Mic 
Vivarium, or even approach it in_ effectiveness 

The Microvivarium is, I feel, the biological ana 


logue of the Planetarium.” 
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Recreational Motion Pictures 


n The School 





By WALTER E. SWARTHOUT 


Emerson School, Maywood, Illinois 


HIS paper has been prepared to show how th uit in the life. Our mental culture is closely related 

principal may use the influence of the school to to our entire manner of life. The Twelfth Yearbook 

bring about a better motion picture appreciation of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
The motion picture has become a powerful force it gives an abundance of material on the elementary 
national life and is exerting a lasting influence in school library and the good work that is being done 
shaping attitudes and ideals!. Educators have looked with the children through this school service. 
upon the motion picture show as a problem outside There is something of a parallel between movies and 
their administrative duties. Weekly estimates are dif books. Since so many children attend the motion pic- 
ficult to make, but it is believed that in 1932, 70,000,000 ture show, those administering education should make 
persons were attending motion picture performance some attempt to place a positive program of pictures 
weekly in the United States.2. This presents a gra before the student bodies of their respective schools. 
problem therefore in any community large or small his, some believe, can be done by the school offering 
for out of this attendance large numbers are childret motion picture shows of the finest literary and educa- 
of elementary and high school age. Children are receiv tional value to its young péople. Many such pictures 
ing considerable amount of their education thereby, are availible as is shown in Appendix A and B. By a 
particularly in human relations, and more specificall program of this type the school is able to say to its 
in courtship and marriage students, “Here is a fine picture worth seeing.” 

Many communities have realized the seriousness of In some localities parents have wholeheartedly sup- 
these problems ind have organized tl rough the various ported a program of school “movies” for several years 
civic and church bodies, some means of retorm. | ind in some instances will let their children go to no 
ly a group of reformers are not considerate of the other shows. Many schools are becoming more interest- 


‘atre O ‘r’s point of -w, that of earning liv 5 4s b= Si 
theatre owner's point of vic earning a live ed in a positive program of “school movies. 
hood The demands made upon him are somewli: : ‘i 

. ! . ; lust as the school library has been taking care of a 
harsh and as a rule very little headway is made toward . ah 
great need. the motion picture show, run as an extra 


he end sought. The theatre owner usually uu t ; , ‘6 . ie 

eo 5 n : curriculum activity, will furnish the “movie going 

give the public the kin yf pictures it “demands ery ; 

as ie oo Pe d « child a place in which to see the best and learn to 
Chis may indicate the character and taste of 


ippreciate better pictures. 
community, or it may show merely that the : 
‘Te . as \ text for high school students has been published 
has educated the mass thinking ot the present genera . 
with the idea of teaching the student to evaluate the 


tion to appreciate nothing better tl he perverted , t 

type of motion picture shown..The averam show he goes to see. If good motion pictures are 

et a sii atallin ak ths Gemtdie oleck Gain | shown in the schools, where can we find a better place 

pl eal deine penta Ulan te eel aia Pd to teach motion picture appreciation ? 

sa een si aR , [he most extensive investigation of the influence 

a tity =? ee rae es motion pictures on children and youth that has 

PE a a OO EGE ages been made in the United States 1s the Payne Fund 

= teh aa ‘culation nd hicl ve Studies, which extended over a period of five years 

partie hk “Ne a ne ne . 1928-33). The investigation included studies to find 

: PSEA th IT ERE ee LY t what children learn from motion pictures and the 

ote debe - eae pei ad Ue . fects on (a) attitudes, (b) emotions, and (c) con- 

ee ee ge ao aa RS ae t. The report which has recently been published in 

= % N sige ie ‘ ay a i umes shows the following. 

, ae : | F ra 7 , : F yr 7 7 i ;, , 1. On an average, each child in areas where motion 

eer ee oe . ures are physically available goes to the movies 

positive program 1s usually better t ve 

psvcl logical fact that what gor mind “The velfth Yearbook of the Elementry School Principals,’ 
Morgan, p. 139 

ICline M. K Mot Pictures n t Edgar Dal How to Appreciate Motion Pictures,’ New 

States Universit Pre Yor Macmillan Co. 1933. ~ 

2Ibid., p. 1 ( M. Koon, “Motion Pictures in Education in the United 


3Ihid.. 1 ) Stat (hicago L nive rsity o} Chicago Press, 1934 p.- 5. 
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once a week. 2. Three out of four of the pictures 
that are shown are related to sex, crime, or romantic 
love. 3. The child retains two-thirds as much as the 
adult from his attendance at the movies. 4. Motion 
pictures change children’s attitudes and these changes 
have a lasting influence. 5. One measurement of the 
emotional effects of pictures was done in terms of the 
influence of movie attendance on children’s sleep. 
Other measurements of the emotional reactions of 
children to motion pictures were extensively used 
also. 

The school, planning “after school’? movies of the 
finest selection applicable to its student body, will in 
time lead the future “public mind” to a higher plane 
of values. This will in turn change the demand from 
the present type of picture. Such a program may seem 
too theoretical or too slow to the majority, but we 
must agree that very little headway has been made by 
reform movements thus far. Educate the future citi 
zens to discriminate. 

In this discussion the writer has made no mention 
of the teaching values of the motion picture. This 
value is quite generally accepted. We are here consider- 
ing only the value work of teaching general apprecia 
tion for purely recreational motion pictures. When 
shall the showings occur? It is often quite impossible 
to get all students to attend an “after school” show. 
If you have a really educational picture correlating 
with an English or History class lesson it 1s common 
practice to use the assembly period for the showing. 
Why not the same period for a recreational picture, 
since the purpose is still definitely educational. In some 
schools the motion picture shown is run during the 
noon intermission. Some schools have even put on 
shows in the evening and on Saturdays, The time for 
showing is entirely a local problem and should — be 
solved locally. The Brookfield (Ill.) elementary school 
has shown pictures during the noon hour. They found 
the children who remained for lunch, after ten or 
fifteen minutes, had little activity with which to occupy 
their time. The plan of showing pictures at a small 
charge of several cents, proved quite successful both 
from the financial as well as the recreation point of 
view. Numerous other cases can be cited where the 
noon movies have proved such a success that money 
was obtained for the purchase of additional school 
equipment. However, the purely financial side should 


not be considered at this time as it is the purpose « 
this paper to show how motion picture appreciation 
can be developed in the public schools. 

The administration of the program will, no doubt, 
be of interest to many persons who may feel the prob 
lem is difficult. There are several plans which might 
be enumerated, but the one worked successfully by the 
Emerson School, Maywood, IIl., will serve the purposs 
Six years ago the Parent Teachers Association | 
chased a DeVry 35 mm. portable projector for school 
use. After several years of experimenting the following 
plan was tried: At the beginning of the school term 


; 


each child, in grades one to four, was asked to pay 
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ten cents and each child, in grades five to eight, was 
asked to pay twenty cents for educational movies. The 
money was put into a motion picture fund and used 
to rent films throughout the year. A program of fifteen 
units was arranged as shown in Appendix A. The 
pictures occurred on the average of twice a month, 
with the exception of September and May, and were 
shown in two assemblies; one assembly for the lower 
grades and one for the higher grades. Primary pictures 
were selected for the lower grade assemblies while the 
upper grades usually saw pictures of history, travel 


and literature which had been previously read in class. 
This program, as mentioned before, was carried on 
during school time and considered a contribution and 
supplement to the regular school work. 

The second phase of the motion picture program had 
to do with the extra curriculum. The phase had two 
motives ; first, it was necessary to build up a fund with 
which to purchase additional equipment and to pay op 
erating costs ; secondly, to substitute a recreational type 
of picture for the pupil in place of that which he nor 
mally attended at the theatre. With proper supervision 
and instruction in this positive program it was the aim 
to create a desire for better motion pictures, In order 
to accomplish the latter it was necessary to make the 
content of the show appealing to the average pupil. 
This form of motion picture was shown after school 
usually twice a month. A series of pictures selected 
for this purpose are listed in Appendix B. The chil 
dren usually expected a comedy with the show but in 
addition to the comedy, pictures were added that had 
some literary value as well. The program was a suc- 
cess from the financial standpoint as well as pupil in 
terest. The charge for the show was ten cents. This 
allowed a profit, after the film rental was paid, with 
which to purchase needed equipment. The continued 
success finally permitted the purchase of sound at 
tachments for the portable projector. This aroused a 
new interest in the “after school” show in addition to 
the teaching value for the younger pupils, who fo 
merly were unable to read the titles of the pictures 


)] the 


The parents have been very much pleased with 


program asking if it would be possible to have the 
shows run more often 

The principal of the small school will feel in 
possible to finance the above mentioned plan 
be next to impossible unless the hearty cooperati 
both the parent and child is enlisted from the start 


However, if the principal has this backing h« 


probabilities, find a way to purchase the proj ( 
of the 16mm. or 35 mm. type. The size of the project 
depends entirely upon the use expected. The 16m 
satisfactory in the classroom or small auditoriu ry 
35 mm. would. of course. be mu het 

auditorium work. Manv manufacturers will help the 
school interested in the purchase of equip! 

work out suitable arrangements price 
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Activities of State Visual Education 
Agencies |In the United States” 


Section 1. 
Introductory Statements; 
Agencies and Auspices 


HE SERVICE of visual 


ments is as yet neither uni 
ized Departments mav be 
but the agency under which th 


varies from city to citv and 


Typical centers for the distributi 
are city departments of educati 


seums, and state educational de} 


ties, agricultural colleges, or tea 


~ 


report is concerned 


activities for the promotion of 


Detailed information which ha 


with regard to certain cities wl 
standing programs have beet 


made the subject of a second 1 


“Activities of City Visual Educa 


Some form of state provisio1 
has been reported from twet 


agency most often undertaking 


to be the Extension Divisio1 


S1ty or oft the State ( ollewve Ot 


slightly varying titles, as indi 
follow S 


miversit f ly Extension | 


Public Service 


By FANNIE W. 
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DUNN 
ETTA SCHNEIDER 


rofessor of Education, and Research Assistant 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


4 


riculturai College, Visual Instruction Service, 


llege Station, Fargo. 


/klahoma, Extension Division, Bureau of Visual 
Depari nent of Town and Country Service, 


tem of Higher Education, General Extension 
Department of Visual Instruction, Corvallis 

State Agricultural College. The State Uni- 
at Eugene.) 
South Dakota, General Extension Division, De- 
Visual Instruction, Vermillion, 
ras, Extension Division, Bureau of Visual 
n, Austin 


j 


State College, Division of General College Ex- 
Department of Educational Films and Stereopticon 


nsin, Extension Division, Bureau of Visual 
Madiso1 


cases it is the State Department of Edu- 
h undertakes the service, as in Massa- 
ew York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. The 
these states are, as follows: 


uwiment of Education,* Division of Univer 


Vew York,* Education Department, 
truction Division, Albany. 


riment of Education, Visual Instruction Ex- 


unsylvania, Department of Public In- 

ual Education Division, Harrisburg. 
ersey it is the State Museum, under the 
of Conservation and Development, 
ch has teaching aids which it lends 
the State, as a library lends books, these 


including all the common types ot 


the central agency is the University 
Service,’ in charge of the assistant 


he University High School at Urbana. 
developed according to a unique co- 
later te be described 

is afforded not by the State 


the Bureau of Visual Instruction 


New York has a State Univer 


inderstood, i. e., a school of 
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of the Extension University of the privately con 


trolled Brigham Young University, Provo. 
State Teachers Colleges in two reported instances 
afford Visual Education service, these being Indi 


ana, Pennsylvania; and San Francisco, California 


Section |l. 
Nature and Extent of State Services 


ISUAL Instruction Service, in its general 
form, is comparable to a library consisting 
of films and slides instead of books. These 
materials are available free or at low cost to schools 
and other social non-profit agencies throughout the 
state in which the service is located 

As might be expected, there is among both states 
and cities wide variety in both the nature and the 
extent of the provision, due to differences in finan 
cial strength, in school equipment, in sponsorship. 
or in the stage of development of the service. Two 
general purposes are represented in existing depart 
ments, to furnish instructional materials for class 
rooms and to furnish entertainment for community 
groups. The former purpose in most cases today 
overshadows the latter, but in earlier stages of de 
velopment of the service, where few schools are 
equipped for projection, or where. on account of 
sparse population in rural areas commercial recre 
ational facilities are not numerous or are frequently 
inaccessible, the entertainment feature receives a 


large proportion of emphasis 


Visual Aids The materials commonly distributed 


Commonly 
Distributed 


include glass slides, film slides, or film 


strips, pictures and = prints, stereo- 
graphs, and motion pictures, both 16 mm. and 35 
mm. Glass slides, though among the oldest types 
of visual aids, continue to be widely used, because 
their projection efficiency makes it possible to use 
them satisfactorily where there is inadequate pro- 
vision for darkening the room, and because their 
individual character is favorable to a high degree 
of flexibility in their use. Some departments issue 


instructions to teachers for making their own 


slides. Stillfilms, giving practically as good pro 
jection results as those of glass, and less expensive 
to ship, but having the disadvantage of fixed se 
quence, are also widely used. Opaque projection, 
in spite of the inexpensiveness of materials, is sel 
dom emphasized, because the requisite darkening 
of the room is beyond ordinary provision. Some 
Visual 


and other mounted pictures, but this is not among 


Education Departments distribute prints 
the common services, perhaps because of the ease 
with which most schools, if they undertake to do 
so, can build up picture collections of their own 
Prints of real works of art are sometimes circu 
lated. 


types and stereoscopes are loaned by many depart 


Projection instruments for slides of various 
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ments \ few distribute modéls and museum speci- 
mens as well as pictures. 

soth 35 mm. and 16 mm 


motion pictures are 


generally made available. There is a strong tend 


ency toward the narrower film, because of its safety 
features and practicability for use without a special 
operator Iducational pictures are increasingly 
being made in the 16 mm. width. Only a few State 
Departments are as yet circulating sound films, and 
| basis only, but mention of this 


these on a renta 
type of aid is appearing in the most recent catalogs, 
and the extent of its provision may be expected to 
increase as schools are equipped with sound pro- 


jectors 


Inequality \ difficulty in the way of effective 
of Visual use of visual aids is unfamiliarity with 
Material urces and techniques for using them 
2 x SO eZ ( S TO ~ oO > 
Distributed ~ 


Few of the teachers, schools. or social 


agencies served by Visual Departments know the 
possible materials available to them; fewer still 
have the information necessary for selecting among 
what is to be had. There is notable difference 
among states in the assistance afforded in the im 
portant matter of selection. Such assistance may 
be rendered by the catalog of visual aids, by sup 
plementary bulletins, or by personal supervision or 
counsel. 

The serviceability of the catalog of visual aids 
depends upon the degree ot selectivity exercised in 
choosing materials for inclusion, upon its arrange 
ment, and upon the extent and quality of its anno 
tations. Whereas some lists of materials are clearly 
the product of careful selection, others apparently 
sacrifice quality to quantity. 

“Comedy films,” included by some Departments 
which attempt to provide for community gatherings 
and recreation as well as for more definitely instruc 
tional purposes, show a relatively high proportion 
of questionable material. The Visual Instruction 
Service of Iowa State College of Agriculture states 
that “since the advent of the sound films no silent 
comedies have been made, making it increasingly 
difficult to secure good comedy films.” On this ac 
count, this Department does not list comedies in its 
catalog, but supplies upon request mimeographed 


available, regarding 


lists of the latest which are 
this as a better procedure than to keep “ancient, 


out-dated comedies.” This plan is to be recom 
mended to Departments which are attempting 
raise the general level of their offerings. Comedy 


~ 


titles found in some of the catalogs prompt the 


question whether or not their distribution is a justi 
hable use of funds provided for educatior “Dog 
Gone It.” “Movie Mama,” His Wedd o Daze 
or “Hyena’s Laugh,” found in one list, mav be edi 
fving, but their names belie it 


~ 


(To be continued in May Issue) 
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News and Notes 





Survey on School Use of Talking Pictures 

A study of the utilization of educational talking pi 
tures in different types of schools throughout the cou 
try is being conducted by Erpi Picture Consultant 


under the supervision of Dr. M. R. Brunstetter. Thi 
twelve educational institutions selected for such a 

vey include elementary schools, a junior high school 
a normal school, a platoon school, a private school, and 
a college. Each of these study centers has selected a 


integrated with local 


film library of twenty subjects, 
courses of study. 
The purpose of the survey is to 


EST be organize 


in which a sound film program cai 
and administered in various types of schools ; and he 
the talking picture may be effectively utilized in all 
types of teaching situations such as the class room, the 
ra-curricular 


school assembly. clubs and other ext 


tivities. 
County Group Promotes Visual Methods 
The Westchester County (New York) Mot 


Picture Council, organized to work tor the bette: 


ment of films and a wider use of visual aids, held 
its first meeting January 16th in co-operation 
the New Rochelle Better Films Council. 1] he mort 


ing session was in the form of an informal rou 


table discussion of the need for Better Films act 
‘fies 


ities in regard to entertainment their 


ence on character building and citizenship, and the 


c] Ing 


value of motion pictures as aids to tea 


Mrs. Eugene White, president of the Cou 
outlined that group’s splendid plans for the « 
lishment of local film libraries, as well as a count 
library This library is to be used for the inte 
change of films for school use icularly, 
visual aid materials, and as a cent from 
motion picture facts might be disseminated 


iMirs. James H. Gahan, Chairmat f the Cour 


Visual Aid Committee, was in charge of the afte 
noon program \t th ess 1) D. Met 
ky spoke of the need for county fil: ibrarie 
pointed out several practical id etul 
ning such a venture He that s¢ 
make use of the visual aid mate ( 
as well as stimulate interest in produci 
films adapted to school uss 

Mr | Wales Holden of the mericar Mii 
of Natural History gave 
“( are and ()pet t ] oO! | Quip! nt Mi 
Hochheimer of the Visual Education Dey 
New York Cit Sad ls. spoke it 
the whole Visual | t Ml 
for more parent group pro! 
that the prog ( 


Conducted by JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN 


economies that 
would eventually acerue when sufficient pictorial 


necessity for film deporitories ; 
demonstrations are used in the schools; and the 
wisdom of purchasing or renting the best equip- 
ment. 


Demonstrations were given with the lectures. 


C.C.C. Visual Equipment Increasing 

Since the purchase in October 1933 of one hun- 
dred 16 mm. projectors by the Forest Service of the 
government for use in C.C.C. work, the number of 
camps purchasing their own projectors has been 
steadily growing until to date there are approxi- 
mately 590 machines in operation in the C.C.C., in- 
cluding both 16 mm. and 35 mm. models. 

Many of the projectors are purchased from can- 
teen profits or from money secured by giving spe- 
cial entertainments. Others are projectors which 
have been loaned to the camps by the extension 
departments of State Universities, or the Forestry 
Some 
with 
theatrical features and comedies having more lim- 


Service, who also loan films to the camps. 


camps consist mostly of educational films, 


ited circulation. It is estimated an average of 300 


films (35 percent sound and 65 percent silent) are 


The Na- 


tional Park Service have prepared more than 1,300 


in weekly circulation among the camps. 


sets of film slides for similar use. 


Sound Equipment Urged by PWA for Schools 
State Engineer T. B. Parker, of the PWA, in Bos- 
ton, is recommending to the cities and towns now 
erecting schoolhouses that they equip them with sound 
notion pictures and centralized radio communication 
systems. Many schoolhouses are being built with PWA 
funds. Mr. Parker has written to municipal and school 
concerning such installations. He says :— 
asmuch as modern education has accepted sound 
with a high mark of approval for its effective aid in 
teaching and management, the Public Works Admin- 
istration recommends that consideration be given to 
llation of sound motion pictures and central- 


io communication systems in your school build- 


re unable at this time to provide complete 
these systems on account of insufficient 

s suggested that consideration be given to 

he installation of wiring for these systems at the time 
tion in order that the school may be pro- 

vith the necessary equipment without in- 

wiring installation.” 


s expense oO! 


Journal of 
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A\mong the Magazines and Books 





Science Education (February, '35) “Films in Sei 
ence Instruction,” by Cline Koon. 

The International Congress of Educational Cine 
matography, meeting in Rome last April, adopted 
six resolutions recommending the use of science 
films and expressing a desire for international plan 
ning. Special science commissions are recom- 
mended which should study the application of the 
cinema to science research and to the development 
and improvement of science teaching. Film pro 
ducers should keep in close contact with the scien 


tific world and its output. 


International Journal of Religious Education 
(February, °35) “Making Your Teaching Vivid,” 
by Paul H. Vieth, Divinity School, Yale Univer 
sity. 

“The teacher needs the gifts of imagination. He 
must be able to see the truth concretely, and quick 
to conceive its analogies.” An illustration must 
make more clear and attractive some main point 
It must not be an attraction in itself which distracts 
the mind. The time is rapidly coming when church 
schools will take advantage of moving pictures as 
a means of telling stories and showing scenes which 


will be a great aid in teaching. 


Intercine (January, 35) The first number of the 
new International Review of Educational Cinema 
tography, published by the International Institute 
in Rome. Its name intends to express the inter 
nationality of the problems of the screen with which 
it will be called to deal in its columns; it will faith 
fully continue the work of the International Review 
of Educational Cinematography, only with a differ 
ent presentation and a different typographic set up 

For the past five vears, the scope has been wide, 
and the popularization of the film for educational 
purposes was an objective. Now a second and prac 
tical phase of useful action begins for the Institute, 
consisting of the discussion of the new educational 
problems brought up every day by the screen \ 
closer study of teaching technique and correlation 
is to be undertaken. 

P. Berne de Chavannes, in speaking of the His 
tory of the Screen in this number, is averse to dis- 
tortion of characters and to ill-adapted settings. 
“The uninstructed public, which is the big public, 
has the right to see a rigorous historical truth in the 
versions shown, a faithful image of the past. The 
Private Life of Henry VIII is a picture which takes 
considerable liberties with history, but takes them 
in so obvious a manner that the public is hardly 


deceived, while the atmosphere of the epoch is car 


Conducted by MARION F. LANPHIER 


ried ove In an editorial referring to the work 


of Robert Flaherty, we find “(His) films are not 


merely fine pictures; they always present a lesson 
of energy and spiritual power, for, whether con 
quering or conquered, man is shown to be made 


greater by his strugg 


les. They also give a lesson 
of humility, for the man before whom the artist 


. 7 | - * 
compels us to bow 1s alwavs a man of the people 


The recent Paris Congress representing a large 
group of European countries, “has made it possible 
once again, to observe that the best intentions, and 
the most excellent ideas are not sufficient to make 
a scientific film, which is not and ought not to be 
a simple documentary picture. Such films require 
the highest kind of technique of a very specialized 
kind.” 

“Cinema Reality and Life” by Daniel-Rops pro 
duces a genuine philosophy as a foundation for 
film production. “It is necessary to demand of 
the cinema not only a technique but a morality, a 
psychology, a metaphysic of its own which it does 
not possess todav. The transformation of real ma- 
terial through the operation of the spirit is what 


defines art and expresses its value.” 


The Volta Review—For Educators and Parents 
of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing (February, °35). 
“Motion Pictures in Class Room Work,” by Grace and 
ritz Heider, Clark School, Research Department 

\ report of returns after one year’s experimenta 
tion. Boys handle the 16 mm. projector efficiently for 
Sunday and holiday programs. For school use the fre 


industrial films are mostly used. and are satisfactory 


Correlation with the school program was one mai 


~ 


jective \ helpful list with evaluations for the parti 


ular purpose ol Clarke School is appended to tl 
article. The film descriptions should help any teacher 
to decide as to the desirability of the content | I het 


purpose 


Object study and field trips were 

mized because films were used. “but visits are 

ways possible, and in any case the motion pictur 

its vivid, well organized presentation can oftet 
tribute Something of a real understanding of the sub 


hic] 


ject and building up of vocabulary which nothing el 


can do.” With all ages, but especially with the 
children, were films most useful when introduced as 
part of the regular school period. The teacher stood 
at one side of the screen with a lamp facing 

on a shelf above her head. She held in het 

switch, which signalled the operator for a st 


time tor discussion. bv turning o1 
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a clever device, when a light on the projection tabl 
and extension cord from the teacher's hand is diffi 
to arrange. 

The School (Toronto, Canada, January 
“School Museums,”” by A. D. R. Fraser The ad 
given should enable any teacher to start an order! 
well-classified museum in his school Directions 


should be 


tained, and what discarded. Firms, from whon 


given as to what samples in a special 


tain samples have been obtained by Canadian tt 


ers, are mentioned 


Natural History Magazine ( Januai 35) “7 
National Museum of Natural Histor Pari by P 
Lemoine, Director [his institution. founded in 162¢ 


by Louis XIII. has continued to expand into \ 


proportions and a more realistic environment 
cennes Park, the laving out of which required 
vears, was opened by the President of the French | 
public, June, 1925. Its principal object is to per: 
animals in groups of numerous individuals, and esp 


cially to enable the visitor to see their developn 
a glance. Where necessary an electric resistance but 
in the soil produc es the requisite temperature 


lent illustrations accompany the a 


“Microscopes for Amateurs, ” | ulian D. ¢ 
ton. A full description is presented _ method 
producing microscopic slides, making exposure 
beginner's phot nil rographic outht nd t prow 
the Image of the microscope slick Ot ree) 
micro-projector The article is st =i 
and includes details for staining lif 
Recreational Motion Pictures in 
The School 
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the school can play a big part, if it will not persist in 
locking upon the motion picture as an instrument out- 
side of its realm. 
Appendix A 
Here is listed a year’s program of shows run dur- 
g 1934 in the assembly period in the Emerson School, 
Mavwood, Illinois. 
October 12th The Eve of the Revolution, The Cos- 
October 26th—The Declaration of Independence, 
Benedict Arnold—Hero and Traitor. 
November 9th—At the Bottom of the Pond, Thrift 
\ Visitor from the Last Century, Yorktown. 
November 23rd.—Old Vincennes, The Salesman, 
lecember 7th—Daniel Boone, Silas Marner. 
fanuary 4th—Junior Chamber of Commerce, Fron- 
january 12th—Romance of the Reaper. 
January 18th—Alexander Hamilton. 
Februar Ist The Mill on the Floss, Dixie. 
February 15th 


CM rankii 


Columbus, Nature, Benjamin 
March Ist—Jamestown, The Four Seasons. 
March 15th—The Pilgrims, Fire and Heat, Com- 


Che Puritans, American Ideals, Water. 
Peter Stuyvesant, Thomas Jefferson, 
(Combating the Elements. 
May 3rd—Gateway to the West, Daniel Webster, 
Serving the Community. 
Appendix B 
is is the list of shows run after school for the 
e Ikmerson School, Maywood, Illinois. 
he Covered Wagon 
». \Vinners of the West, Holding up Traffic (com- 


oT 4 ( 
»§ Sunnybrook Farm. 
\Vonderland, Halloween (comedy). 
8. H (tf (story of the flag), Toyland (comedy). 
history of the song), Knute Rockne’s 
() (sang Comedy 
rail, Cats Canary (cartoon). 
Spide (nature), Abe Lincoln, 
> Litt fed Riding Hood. Bobbie’s Dream, The 
pelstiltskin, Peeps into Puzzleland. 


! 
Crusoe, Humpty Dumpty. 
he Bean Stalk, The Butterfly (nature), 


fell, Litthe Orphan Anmie (Reilly’s 
dutch Tulip Girl 


1 


Vee Scotch Pipe Little Indian 
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| The Film Estimates 


All the King’s Horses (Car! Brisson, Mary 
Ellis) (Para.) Light, preposterous, mythical- 
kingdom musical-romance stuff. Again two 
doubles, king and famous movie star. Queen 
does not know difference! Sophisticated situ- 
ation manages to dodge offense, by last reel. 
Good song and dance features. 3-19-35 
(A) Hardly (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 


Carnival (Lee Tracy, S. Eilers, J. Durante) 
(Colum.) Low-life, sentimental farce built 
around motherless baby in traveling carnival. 
By crooked tricks, father fights for child, too 
incredibly dumb to see his charming partner 
as ideal second mother till film is long enough. 

4-9-35 
(A) More or less amusing (Y) Doubtful (C) No 

Death Flies East (Conrad Nagel, Florence 
Rice) (Columb.) Murder-mystery, laid on board 
transcontinental airplane, with involved and 
sometimes confused plot. Suspicion spread 
carefully over most of cast with surprise solu- 


tion. Ordinary in acting and dialog, artificial 
and muddily told story. 4-2-35 
(A) Hardly (Y) Only fair (C) No 


Firebird. The (Ricardo Cortez, Verree Teas- 
dale) (Warner) A great actor specializes in 
woman-hunting, irresistible to all ages and 
social ranks. He is then murdered, and hunt 
for his murderer keeps up suspense for rest 


of film till guilt falls on least suspected 
character. of course. 3-26-35 
(A) Hardly (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 


Folies Bergere (Maurice Chevalier, Merle 
Oberon) (U. A.) Stage spectacle, striking in 
costumes, sets, and elaborate dances. Chevalier 
in dual role as Baron and dancer — both 
woman-chasers, irresistible, indistinguishable 
by wife or mistress. Carefully suggestive. Al- 
most too much Chevalier. 4-2-35 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Unwholesome (C) No 


George White's Scandals of 1935 (J. Dunn. 
Alice Faye) (Fox) Glittering hodge-podge of 
lavish sets, costumes, dances, vaudeville acts, 
with jazz, stale humor and banal dialog. 
Amusing in spots but largely stupid. When 
barred from being risque, George seems lost. 


: 4-9-35 
(A) Stupid (Y) Waste of time (C) No 
Gold Diggers of 1935 (Alice Brady, Dick 


Powell) (lst. Nat'l) Glorifies large-scale gold- 
digging by most of cast from the rest of it, 
in a hotel that gouges everybody. Musical- 
comedy hash, with some amusing comedy, but 
top-heavy with gigantic spectacle, mere wealth, 
and endless “‘effects’’. 3-26-35 


(A) Depends on taste (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


Great God Gold (Sidney Blackmer, Martha 
Sleeper) (Monogram) Prosy, semi-effective cx- 


pose of receivership racket. Hero, able and 
honorable man of affairs, inveigled by shysters, 


solemnly flips coin to decide this and other 
important steps, always wrong 4-9-35 
(A) Feeble (Y) Better not (C) No 


It Happened in New York (Lyle Talbot, G. 
Michael) (Univ.) Artificial, implausible, sen- 
sational farce-comedy, giving many laughs and 
little sense. Humble engaged couple trying to 
make good get impossibly involved with sexy. 
temperamental movie star and her harebrained 
manager. Utterly overdone. 8-19-35 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Better not (C) No 


Let’s Live Tonight (Tullio Carminati, Lillian 
Harvey) (Columb.) Rich rounder loves serious- 
ly imnocent heroine at Monte Carlo. Sails 
away but cannot forget. Returns to find her 
engaged to his brother. Sudden reversal in 
all hearts for happy ending. Sophisticated, 
saccharine, improbable. 4-2 -35 
(A) Hardly (Y) Better not (C) No 


Little Men (Erin O'’Brien-Moore and juve- 
niles) (Mascot) The Alcott story faithfully and 
sympathetically filmed with competent cast 
Human story of boys, stern principal and 
mothering matron in New England school. 
Slender plot, much pathos and sentiment 
Wholesome character interest. 3-19-35 
(A) Pleasant (Y) Good (C) Geod but sad 


Living on Velvet (Kay Francis, George 
Brent) (ist Nat'l) Aviator-hero, after serious 
crash, turns to drink and senseless escapades 
His whimsies, rather sickening to audience. 
are irresistible to heroine who marries but 
fails to “reform” him. Pretentious, artificial, 
stilted and empty dialog. 3-26-35 
(A) Stupid (Y) Worthless (C) No 


Being the Combined Judqments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


(The Film Estimates 


Date of mailing n y 


Life Begins at Forty (Will Rogers, Rochelle 
Hudson) (Fox) One of best Rogers films to 
date, with Will as easy-going, shrewd country 


editor outsmarting his enemies and helping 
his friends. Ambling dialog and action typical, 
with many rollicking moments and constant 
character interest. 3-19-35 
(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) Very good 


Lottery Lover (Lew Ayres, Pat Patterson) 
(Fox) Thin but lively musical comedy of 
U. S. naval cadets on shore leave in Paris. 
Shy hero draws lucky lottery number and un- 


willingly woos popular French actress. Amus- 
ing situations, capable acting, and pleasant 
romance beiween hero and his tutor 3-26-35 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Leve in Bloom (George Burns, Gracie Allen) 
(Para.) Idiotic title for rather inane, cheaply 
sentimental story about struggling young 
song-writer who finally sells a hit, and young 
singer trying to escape carnival background. 
Occasional Burns and Allen interludes. 


4-9-35 
(A) Waste of time (Y) Not the best (C) No 
Mills of the Gods (May Robson, F. Wray, 


V. Jory) (Columbia) One of Robson's best 
screen roles to date, as dynamic grandmother 
fighting her contemptible family and saving 
their plow-manufacturing plant. Glamorous 
seduction of hero by heroine helps transform 
all into happy ending. 3-19-35 


(A) Good (Y) Better not (C) No 

Mississippi (W. C. Fields, B. Crosby, J 
Bennett) (Para.) Melodramatic, costume ro- 
mance with southern background Northern 
hero, scorned by first fiancee over absurd 
“duel”, turns “fighting’’ show - boat singer 


Comic drinking, gambling, Crosby’s “‘singing’’. 
Fields steals picture. 4-9-35 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) Prob’ly good (C) Unsuit 


Eddy, J. Mac- 


Naughty Marietta (Nelson 
Herbert's roman- 


Donald, F. Morgan) (MGM) 
tic operetta finely screened. Charming back- 
grounds of old France and New Orleans, 
beautifully sung and acted. Notable hero role 
by Eddy. Grim pirate scenes A most de- 
liehtful “‘musical’’. 4-9-35 
(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) Little interest 


Right to Live, The (Colin Clive, Geo. Brent) 
(Warner) Distinctive, well-acted screening of 
Maugham’s problem play. Hero - husband, 
crippled in air-crash, deliberately throws his 
wife and attractive brother together, with 
natural result. and solves situation by suicide. 
Mature, not sensational. 3-12-35 
(A) Exceptional (Y) Probably good (C) No 


Roberta (Fred Astaire, Irene Dunne) (RKO) 
Elaborate musical-comedy stuff, slight and 
improbable in plot, rich in sets. costumes, 
Jerome Kern music, and extraordinarily fine 
solo dancing and ballet maneuvers. A treat 
for those who prefer eve-and-ear-filling effects 
and fashion show to drama. 3-26-36 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Geod (C) Little interest 


Scarlet Pimpernel, The (Leslie Howard and 


fine cast) (U.A.) Notable British film with 
colorful background of French Revolution 
Howard superb as English nobleman playing 


simpering dandy to hide identity, daringly di- 
recting rescue of French aristocrats from 
guillotine. Rare romantic drama. 3-12-35 
(A) Excellent (Y) Excellent (C) No interest 


Paul Kelly 


injustice and 


School for Girls (Sidney Fox 
(Liberty) Mawkish story of 
tyranny in reform school for girls, distorting 
ethics and offending good taste Heroine 
wrongly convicted, runs through hectic ex- 
periences to final marriage with young Direc- 


tor. Banal, cheap, unconvincing 3-26-35 
(A) Cheap (Y) No (C) No 

Sequoia (Jean Parker. Russell Hardie) 
(MGM) Beautiful photography of natural wild 
animal life in Sierras. Strong preachment 
against game hunting. Amazing “acting” by 
chief animal “‘actors’’—-puma and deer. Un- 
usual, thrilling. some heavy human villainy 
and animal fights too exciting for chil- 
dren. 3-26-35 


(A) Interesting (Y) Very Good (C) Thrilling 


week serv 


in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen 


we on each file 


Virginia 
mystery, 


Shadow of Doubt (Ricardo Cortez, 
Bruce) (MGM) Complex murder 
sophisticated in situation and dialog. Most of 
cast are suspects but all is gayety and 
hilarity. Eccentric spinster tracks down real 


murderer Constance Collier deserves better. 
8-19-35 

(A) Depends on taste (Y) Better not (C) No 
Society Doctor (Chester Morris, Vir. Bruce) 


(MGM) Supposed inside life and work of hos- 
pital staff, with old doctors as unscrupulous 
grafters, young internes as breezy heroes and 
nurses as heroines. Slang, wisecracks, snappy 


heroics and melodramatic shooting finish. Over- 
drawn throughout. 3-12-35 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Better not (C) No 


Straight from the Heart (Mary Astor, Roger 


Pryor) (Univ.) Charming baby actor is made 
center of a sordid situation in which under- 
world heroine, devoted to the waif, defeats 
crooked purposes of her politician fiance who 
plans to rob the poor once he is elected. 
Rather drab entertainment. 3-26-35 
(A) Hardly (Y) Not good (C} No 


Traveling Saleslady (Joan Blondell, W. 
Gargan) (list Nat.) Lively, preposterous farce. 
Heroine, denied job in father’s toothpaste busi- 
joins rival firm selling cocktail-flavored 
Hilarious nonsense as she tricks and 
forcing merger. 4-9-35 
(C) Little int. 


ness, 
product. 
outsmarts competitors, 
(A)Dep.ontaste (Y)Prob.amus. 


Under Pressure (McLaglen, Lowe) (Fox) 
Two tunnel workers, one dumb, one clever, 
allies in digging to beat rival gang, rivals in 
love over attractive heroine. Thrills and end- 
less yelling of abusive orders. Vivid picturing 
of “sand-hog”’ life under compressed air. 

3-12-35 
(C) Too strong 


(A) Hardly (Y) Probably good 


Vanessa ‘Helen Hayes, R. Montgomery) 
(MGM) Walpole’s dramatic, appealing love 
story of two of the Herries clan kept apart 
by tragic circumstances, in dignified Victorian 
England Fine characterizations by notable 
cast, especially May Robson and Otto Kruger. 
4-9-35 

(A) Interesting (Y) Mature (C) Unsuitable 
West Point of the Air (Wallace Beery. 
Robert Young) (MGM) Pictures very vividly 
U. S. Army aviation training from crude be- 
But the father-son motif gets maw- 


ginnings. 

kish or depressing at times, some false thrills. 
and vamp lugged in for romantic punch 
merely adds unpleasantness. 4-2-35 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Mostly good (C) No 


(Aline McMahon 
another mystery 
wait at bed- 


Slept 
Just 


Patient 
(Warner) 
Designing relatives 
side of old man. Two murders follow fast 
Particularly offensive detective ‘“‘works’’ on 
the case. Only slight comic relief by McMah 
Kibbee team. Tiresome hodge-podge 4-! 


While the 
Guy Kibbee) 
melodrama. 








(A) Waste of time (Y) Hardly (C) No 
Whole Town's Talking, The (Edward G 
Robinson) (Columbia) Lively farce and tense 


melodrama. Timid clerk's exact resemblance 
to escaped murderer (rich dual role for Robin- 
involves him in trouble till killer meets 


son) 

gangster’s death. Implausible, grim in spots 
but well-acted and suspenseful 3-19-35 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Perhaps (C) Ne 


Wicked Woman, The ( Mady Christians, Chas 


Bickford) (MGM) Killing her worthless hus- 
band, devoted young mother takes new name 
in new town to win happiness for her four 
children. Finally confession, acquittal and 
marriage for her Heavily sentimental and 
involved but mother role notable 4-2-35 


(A) Depends on taste (Y) Unsuitable (C) Ne 


Winning Ticket. The (Leo Carrillo, Ted 


Healy) (MGM) Farce-comedy or winning 
Sweepstakes ticket bought by humble Italian 
barber. Ticket lost, long hunt, endless disap- 


pointments until accidental success Hilarious 
slapstick and vociferous low character comedy 
keeps fun going fairly well 4-2-35 

A) Hardly (Y) Probably good (C) Funny 
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Film Production Activities 





Foreign Language Subjects made at the American League headquarters in Chi- 

a eee a ae a a cago, the offices of the local clubs, or direct with the 
Sanne Mier Vack Cie. ti el ities ok Vocal Fisher Body Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Ci + . | » ( < y, 1s * aistripution o encn, ’ 


: . . . ; Detroit, Michigan. 
Spanish and German talking films to schools and co ' 


leges throughout the country. They have at preset Gutlohn 16 mm. Sound Library 


about sixty features available in these various lang 5 ‘ 
; \n extensive library of 16 mm. sound-on-film sub- 


uages, including Crainquebille, Madame Bovary . , . 
5 5 jects is now available from Walter A. Gutlohn, Inc.. 


Trois Mousquetaires, L’Agonie des Aigles and Le 14 
Juillet in French; Sobre las Olas se, and Pancl 


Villa in Spanish; Traum von Schonbrunn and Kaiser 


New York City, and its distributors throughout the 
country. Among the classic and semi-classic subjects 


igi listed in the catalogue issued by this organization, are 
walzer in German, and many others 7 ; < : ; f 
found a variety of photoplays which were especially 


Series of Historical Motion Pictures selected for use in the non-theatrical field. These in- 
yen eres clude baritone solos by Richard Bonelli, of the Chi- 


A series of thirteen one-ree]l al 


Mistoee’ produced by E. M. Newn tee » Wieona cago Opera and Metropolitan Opera; piano solos by 
Sto : roe cer ) _— < a cs) < Iie , om Se 2 ° 
dirk Mischa Levitsky; The Life and Works of Stephen 


srothers., have been endorsed for their education i] Ff pie gs : : A 

a ; Foster; Edwin C. Hill's interview with Carrie Jacobs 

and dramatic value by outstanding figures in edu mes : : es ™ 
: "Pee Bond, who wrote “The End of a Perfect Day,” and 

cational and patriotic organizations kach subyje Saal: ‘ a 

anh many other American classics; Spirituals by the Ken- 

in the series, entitled See America first, attords é : 

pg ; tucky Jubilee Singers. 

usual insights into American history, the entire seri i Secieis ‘ ; : 

Some of the feature subjects which have found spe- 


covering the founding of the country and important a age” oe ie ames 
a cial favor with educators and school authorities are: 
events leading up to present day \merica Re i : " 
si co. ie Cougar, which depicts the adventures of Jay C. 
ready released are: Pilgrim Da [he Bost a . wu eeilset see 
a Me ps Pde ae ok ee , Bruce, the official lion hunter of California; Oliver 
Party, Hail Columbia, Dixie Land, Remember 


1) 17 ho 49 Twist, the beloved Dickens’ story: Black Beauty, from 
A1iamo, an rau of the ers re ‘ ‘ : ‘ j . 
\nna Sewell’s book of the same name ; Mistress of At- 


‘ lantis, a picture based on the adventures of two officers 
Science of Baseball Recorded ; aa pag og EE” 
of the Foreign Legion in their search for the ruler of 


wait ee ae lad Plo Pall nraduces : ° a 
\ special sound movie, entitled / prouau the mysterious Lost Continent; Laughing at Life, an 


by the American League of Professional Basebal adventure story of a daring soldier of fortune ; Last of 
cooperation with the Fisher Body Division ot Genera the Mohicans, a serial in twelve episodes. This picture 
Motors, depicts the evolution of the national pastu has been endorsed by school teachers both for its en- 
from its inception approximately 100 years ag \s tertainment value and because of its faithful adaptation 
the official motion picture of the league it will soo1 of Cooper’s classic. 
be made available to schools, colleges, clubs, theaters Other subjects include fourteen single reels in the 
and other business, social, and educational institutions IVanderlust series, covering six American Cities and 
The picture takes the spectator behind the scenes ot eight foreign countries; also the well-known Erpi in- 
big league baseball, giving him a thorough educatior structional films on Natural Science, Physical Science, 
in the fundamentals of batting, pitching, catching, field Music, Teacher Training and Vocational Guidance. 
ing, and base running as demonstrated by the stat 
the American League and described by Ted Husing Sound Films of Native Life 
leading radio sports commentator Life scenes of the Zulus and other native tribes of 
Two versions are availabl \ ven-reel versiot South Africa, including their chants and rhythmic 
is expected to appeal to institutions maintaining athlet dances, will be carried to all parts of the world if 
departments that may want to make a close stud I proposed promotion methods using sound films are 
the technical phases of the game \ three-res finally adopted by the South African Government and 
ture, which is a condensed vers he longet the South African Railways. 
and is a highly dramatic presentation, has beet New films, it is potted out, have already been 
pared for general audiences. Both fil ur le in South Africa by a local producing company, 
in either 16 1 35 mn Bod most part they have been silent films, 
a staff of twenty-four men who are ay ble for igmented with only a few sound pictures. This 
ing the 16 mt 3-reel sound fil ' recently completed for the publicity and 
the country with Bell & Howell Filmosound t tra lepartment of the South African Railways 


picture projectors. Keservations tot KINGS 1 (Concluded on page 112) 
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The Motion Picture In Religious Publicity 


HE use of the motion picture in the various phases 

of our living has today become so universal as to 
make the recognition of its power almost axiomatic. In 
the entertainment field, in advertising work, in educa 
tional programs, great strides in making-technique and 
using-technique have taken place and are continuing to 
be made. In the field of journalism the importance of 
the motion picture is being stressed increasingly from 
day to day. The progressive news-magazine, “Time” 
that has already carried forward its work on the radio 
has now linked its written word with the motion pi 
ture medium. 

Factual and impressive studies have been made 
which show clearly the important relationship between 
the motion picture, the behavior pattern and the chang 
ing mores of people. Even without the aid of these 
helpful investigations, a casual study of the effect of 
the movies on the people who live around us, even on 
our own selves, is sufficient to make us realize that 
the motion picture has come to stay. 

Of all the various major groupings of activity in 
our gregarious living, the Church seems to have been 
the slowest to react in a vital way to this great contri 
bution of the machine era in which we are living. Many 
reasons have been assigned for this. Probably the 
chief one is that in its very early days the infant in- 
vention was eagerly nurtured under auspices quite 
foreign to the life and consideration of the Church 
Pictures, in the large, were looked upon as a cheap 
“show” proposition, suitable for second story, second 
rate show halls and as catch-penny or get-rich-quick 
schemes. Far too often, also, the Church was looked 
upon as a potential vast market and the method fol- 
lowed, if it can be called a method, was to make some 
thing first and then endeavor to persuade the Church 
to take it. 
the product as presented did not meet a recognized 


Failure usually has been the rule because 


need and any demand created was largely an artificial 
one. 

In the past to a very large degree motion pictures 
have been used as bait, to get people to come to Church 
for service or one purpose or another. Sometimes 
a minister or a leader with a genius for showmanship 
and an understanding of the value of the motion pic 
ture has worked wonders with the ill-assorted material 
at his disposal, but by and large the general experi 
ence was distinctly of a makeshift nature 


learned that 


The Church as a whole has gradually 
its consideration of the motion picture is to be class! 


fied in two major directions. First, the attitude th 


: 
to the commercia 


Church should assume with respect 


motion p.cture which has developed largely as a 


The second classification is 


the attitude of the Church with respect to the develop- 


medium of entertainment 


ment of the motion picture medium as an aid in 


Church life and action. One is objective, the other i 
subjective. 

Perhaps the first essential of good publicity as far 
as motion pictures are concerned is, that the material 
prepared shall fit in with the established program of 


be ad- 


some 


the churches it is desired to reach. There may 


ditional features. new ideas. but there must be 
basic contact with the established pr cedure if the pic 
Then 


point to re 


ture idea is to take root 1n the church as a whole 


second 


the whole can grow together. A 
member is, that pictures cannot be expected to work 
a magic of themselves. If the picture is to become a 
part of the regular church procedure, there must be 
certain aids to use which will act as suggestions or 
guides to the persons responsible for introducing the 
picture into the program. The publicist must see to it 
that those members of the organization who have sp¢ 
cial contributions to make will be called upon in one 
Sometimes this assistance 


\gain 


fundamental principles 


way or another to do so 
will take the 


it will be the consideration of 


form of furnishing basic facts 


to be stressed. Still again, it mav take the form of 
working on a particular scenario or a phase of the in 
terpretation by written titles or voice to be d veloped 


in the film. In the matter of the attendant materials 


in the form of suggestions for use, it may be the writ 


ing of a special prayer, to be used in a program wher« 


the given picture is also incorporated. It may be fut 

ther in the selection of appropriate Bible readings to 
serve as suggestions to the ultimate users of the pi 

ture. It may be from the music point of view, fror 

the suggestions for discussion after the showing of the 
picture. By following such a method, gradi hos 

members of an organization who have 1 eC 


ated into the magic of the 


come to think in visual terms as a perfe 


and necessary part of public information 
work of the organization The motior 
gram will then no longer be considered as ° 
or as stepchild, but will have its ow: 
prope place in bi iget msidet ( 
lhe Church has bee sti c 
in\ ea©rs but ci¢ t : . 
hicl is to he ’ 
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Now! Talking Pictures 
simplified for class-room use 








Lessons come to life in 


picture and sound 














Yet new RCA 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projector 
gives theatrical brilliance to picture and sound! 





Authorities agree that motion pictures 
teach much more effectively when they 


: ee . are brought to life with sound. Ex- 
Entire operation of this sound-on-film pesienencs quadaaselt ia ane 

; c ' , ' schools have proved that often the 
projector as simple as silent projector. size of the class can be multiplied 


several times without loss to the indi- 
vidual student when talking pictures 


It is a highly simplified adaptation of the ave need. 


, Den j 
RCA Photophone equipment used in the Projects both sound and silent film 


country’s finest theatres. 





The new RCA 16mm. Sound-on- 
Film Projector is so simple that no 
technical knowledge of any sort is 
required to thread and operate it. It 
is aS easy to set up and operate as any 
silent camera. It can be set up where- 
ever there is an ordinary electrical 
outlet. It can easily be carried. 


Sound and picture are on the same film— 
making synchronization automatic. 


Can be set up in a few minutes—no class- 


room disturbance. 


Costs no more to operate than silent projector! x e : ; 
Write for full information about the 











Microphone input gives sound to silent mov- RCA 16mm. Sound-on-Film Projec- 
ies by carrying operator’s voice to the screen tor, the Slide Film Sound Projector, 
and other uses of sound in modern 
education. 
U 5 | | r Rep r Pus iS€ 


RCA 16mm. SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTOR 


Rea) VISUAL SOUND PRODUCTS DIVISION Rea) 


RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC. CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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| Sound Advice 









































Sound-on-film entertainment programs 
will provide the necessary funds with which 
to purchase educational subjects—and pay 
for sound projection equipment. 


The subjects listed below are from our 
24-page catalogue, which contains many 
16 mm. sound-on-film subjects especially 
suited for schools, churches, camps, etc. 


FEATURES 


MISTRESS OF ATLANTIS 
RETURN OF CASEY JONES 
BLACK BEAUTY 
COUGAR 
SILVER BULLET 
LAUGHING AT LIFE 


* 
SERIALS — 12 Episodes Each 


LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
THE WHISPERING SHADOW 
DEVIL HORSE 


SHORT SUBJECTS 


CHIC SALE COMEDIES 
WILL ROGERS' TRAVELS 
CARTOONS—MUSICALS 
ERP| EDUCATIONALS 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, INC. 


35 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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tivities. The motion picture, being developed as 
it Is, as new medium of expression, can, if group 
publicists will, render a powerful service toward 
the increase of Church unity. It has been proven, 
certainly within the last few years, that pictures 
can be made on subjects of Christian thought and 
action, use the various denominational locales and 
activities, and at the same time have a fine inter- 
denominational approach. Because of the high cost 
of making pictures, we can see readily how valuable 
it would be if denominations would afhliate with 


getting materials from the foreign 


~ 


one another in 
and the home field 

One way to get momentum its to get a large vol- 
ume of churches using pictures, and the way to 
accomplish this to have the materials that will be 
irresistible to them. It is not an impossible stretch 
of the imagination to look to the time when the use 
of pictures in churches will be so universal as to 
make it entirely feasible to dispose of pictures on a 
low print sale basis and thus turn over to local li 
brary associations or individual churches the re 
sponsibility of servicing their own films 

[In summing up points for consideration in pic- 
ture publicity for the church field, it is important 
to remember that: 

1. Churches need information and practical help 
in the matter of equipment and arranging their 
churches properly for the use of motion pictures 

2. Churches need help in planning financing to 
secure equipment and the regular showing of film 

3. There should be a stressing of the importance 
of finesse in projecting pictures and materials on 
this subject should be increasingly available to 
churches. 

4. Pictures can be planned which have a high, 


but not obvious, promotional value and because of 


the inherent value of the material, can be used as 
a regular part of the church work 

5. It is important to bring the various persons 
in charge of church planning and action into some 
participation in the making and use of pictures, thus 
generally training them to have the motion-picture 
viewpoint. 

6. Trained personnel for the making and use of 
pictures in the church field must be available as the 
demand for pictures grows 

7. Interdenominational co-operation in the mak 


ing of pictures, both from the financial viewpoint 


and in the picture content, is essential for the rapid 
growth of the visual method of expression in church 
life 

8 More and more churches are using motiot 
pictures year by year and, if the chur as an inst 
tution, does not organize its own materials, as an 
tegral part of its work, other groups will supply 


this demand and the church will lose the opportu 


ity to influence and control this development 





a 
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material grow lessons in written and oral 
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chool Department 





Original Slides As An Activity 


E ARE an ordinary sixth grade group, wit! 

very ordinary old-fashioned classroom. There ars 
no deep window sills, no glass window shelves, no 
brackets for ferns and hanging baskets, no runnin 
water—not even real sunshine, for the exposure is 
north. These statements are made in the beginning 
because so often teachers say, “We just can’t do it! 
Why we have nothing to work with.” We are also 


unfortunate in that there is absolutely no place suit 


able for field work near enough to take a group of 
children who must be in the next class line in thirty 


minutes. 

Nevertheless, there are blessings to be counted. The 
children in the group come largely from homes hay 
ing beautiful gardens. Many have summer homes at 
nearby lakes. Some spend their summers at camps 
None, so far as I know, are denied intimate contacts 
with outdoor life somewhere 

Their parents are intelligently interested in_ the 


activities. Their principal makes Nature Study 


hobby and nothing is too much or too inconvenient to 


do for them. 


This situation makes possible a wealth of material 


brought to the room—nect as desirable as field worl 
perhaps, but certainly next in importance. From this 
compositiol 
art and lettering, commerce and geograph 

We have previously made a variety of colle 
tions of fossils, seeds, pictures, plants and insect 
mushroom prints, soap carvings, blue prints, original 
drawings, discarded birds’ nests, shells, and pet pi 
tures. Now we have discovered another project whicl 
threatens to outshine them all. We are making ou 


own nature study slides for the lantert Frosted glas 


slides are provided by a certain wel compan) 
with cravons especially suited for use on this glas 
The procedure is simple 

\n outline of the slide is marked on 1 nilla paper 
to indicate S1Z¢ Then in the se rectal ole thre 
four inches must be placed a sket ne { 
desired. The coloring is done in the usu ravola 
paper When the drawing is placed 
ation for composition and arrangement, t!] lette1 
must be worked out the name of thi 
scientist’s name in the lower right hand rner. J 
the sketch 1s placed under the go] trace 
frosted side of the slide and the 1 
used for coloring 

The i. 3S @ I i] f scinatio1 about I . these 
the thrill of see ( Loni fie et 


r 


Conducted by DR. F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Scerborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


rac? 


glowing with life and color is something to be ex- 
perienced and not explained. The slides can be erased 
or changed by washing with soap and water and no 
one need keep his slide when he has found something 
he likes better to put on it. 

lhe subjects include birds, flowers, snails, turtles, 
frogs, snakes, moths, butterflies, beetles, trees, and 
conventional designs made from nature subjects. Most 
of the sketches are made directly from nature speci- 
mens, thereby developing powers of observation as well 
as skill in representation. 

We have found such nature illustrations as Bruce 
Horsfal’s—scientific and at the same time beautiful— 
an inspiration, though nobody copies exactly the work 
of another person. 

The project is really continuous, but from time to 
time other groups of our mothers are invited to enjoy 
with us a new set of slides. Altogether it has been 
such a happy experience we have wished to pass it on 
to others 


CLYDIA A. POOLE 


Elementary School, Pontiac, Michigan 





PORTABLE 35 MM. 
SEER SOUND PROJECTOR 


a VICTOR 16 mm. 


(Sound-on-Film) 


ANIMATOPHONE 


Both of these 
Projectors are 
recognized as 
leaders of their class. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
THRU M.P.C. S$. 












M. P. C. 8's. reputation for 
Reliability and fair deal- 
ing is second to none. Our 
stock of professional equip- 
ment is the largest in the 
East, and we can supply 
Schools, Churches and sim- 
ilar educational organiza- 
tions with any and all 
types of 35 mm. or 16 mm. 
phetographic or projection 
equipment. All equipment 
sold by us is thoroughly 
guaranteed. 





We are pioneer cameramen. 
Avail yourself of our broad ex- 
perience in matters cinema- 
tographic. We invite inquiries. 








“for every Projection Need,” call 


Motion Picture Camera Supply, Inc. 
723 Seventh Ave. New York City 
I 
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16 mm, Silent and Sound-on-Film Library 
Complete Line of Cameras, Projectors and Accessories 
SPECIAL 16 mm. sound-on-film 
32nd Eucharistic Congress—2 reels, $45.00 


HARRY MENDELWAGER 
317 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. 
(Branch at 182 West 49th Street, Bayonne, N. J.) 








TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The visualization of high school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 














GREATEST ART FILMS 


Now on 16 mm. Sound-on-Film 


@ Poil de Carotte (Red Head) Blue Light ® 
© A Nous la Liberte Road to Life ® 
®@ Westfront 1918 Golden Mountains ®@ 
For Rent; Day, Week or Month 
Agents Wanted 
GARRISON FILM DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
729 Seventh Avenue New York City 








Ravi0 MAT 


The Typewriter Slide 
f screen with quickly Ea] For Screen Projection 


TYPEWRITTEN FOR SALE BY YOUR THEATRE 


MESSAGES 
EQUIPMENT DEALER 
my 50 Radic-Mate $1.50 Write for free samples. 


ea White, Amber,Green 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc. 


Accept no substitute 
1819 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











Copyright Booklet tells how to apply and assists 
the teacher in securing a position. 
Every Teacher Needs It. 
Sent prepaid for 50c in stamps. 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHER’S AGENCY 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mer 








AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE 
EDUCAT’L FILM EXCHANGE 


By representing almost 100 film dis- 
tributors, it is able to offer you the 
most comprehensive selection of edu- 
cational films ever made available 
through one organization. You ord- 
er all films through the Boston clear- 
ing house, but they are shipped from 
your nearest distributor having the 
films you desire. No extra rental 
charge is made for this service. 


400 FREE FILMS 


The 1935 educational film handbook 
lists 2,000 films thoroughly classified 
and indexed. 400 of these are loaned 
free to subscribers. Send 35c (stamps) 
for handbook. This will also register 
you for film service until Mar. 1, 1936. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCA‘"L PICTURES, INC. 
MT. VERNON & WALNUT STS. BOSTON, MASS. 











The Educational Screen 


Project For Art and History Classes 


In response to numerous requests from Art and His- 
tory teachers, the University Museum of Philadelphia 
has supervised the preparation of accurate scale models 
of ancient domestic architecture to be colored and put 
together in the schools. They were prepared by Sen- 
iors in the University of Pennsylvania Architectural 
School, under the supervision of George B. Roberts, 
Reg. Arch., the Museum staff and members of the 
University faculty. Drawn uniformly to a scale of 

, -l’, they are complete and accurate in every detail 
of architecture, decoration and furniture. Wall thick- 
ness alone has been ignored, as the models are in card 
board. The walls and furnishings are printed on water 
color paper, mounted on cardboard, and come in large 
sheets, ready to be colored, cut out and set up ( om- 
plete description, color notes and directions for assem- 
bling, furniture and costume figures to scale are in- 
cluded with each of the following houses 

The Roman House: 1st Cent. A. D. Based on Mau’s 
“typical plan” of a Pompetian house, the model illus 
trates the four types of Pompetan wall painting and 
the four main types of Roman pavement, and demon- 
strates the development of Roman architecture from 
the 3rd cent. B. C. to 79 A. D. It includes the famous 


mosaics from the House of the Faun, wall 


paintings 
from the House 
of Sallust, th p 7 ee 


House of the 





Tragic Poet, and 
the cubiculum 
from Boscoreale 
now inthe Metro 
politan Museum 
of New York 
( ompleted, it 
measures 4°x2 
10”. 

The kay ptian 
House: 1400 B. ¢ 
\ restoration of 
the ‘“Weinacht 


shaus” at Tell-el 





>, 











\marna, exca 
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Medieval - FRovse - Model 


Copyright - by - the Uviversity Murcum - Phila. 
a ——— —  — ————— — 





vated recently DY 





British and Ger- 


man expeditions, 


it represents the main dwelling on the est 
Egyptian nobleman at about the time of Tutankhame 
Completed, it measures 22”x31"x7” 

The Medieval House: 15 Cent. A. D ynstru 
from Violet le Duc’s studies in Medi 
and from 15th century miniatures, the house rept 
sents the home of a cloth merch 
beginning of the centut C% 
8"x16"x15"” 

Che Babylonian Hou 2200 B. ¢ 
out patterns to ns o ce ex 
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CUT COSTS of Illustrative Material 


for 
VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION! 


One >f the definite advantages of opaque pro- 

iection is that you can use pictures from 

atalc gs magazines, etc., as illustrative 
material for r lectures. 


The Spencer Model VA Delineascope projects 





h glass slides and opaque material inter- 
hangeably. You can use standard glass slides to 
ustrate the subject you are teaching and sup- 

plement them with pictures from current maga- 
ine The change from opaque to glass slide 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG tion is made simply by the turn of a handle. 
Catalog No. 78 gives complete descriptior Model VA aives brilliant illumination, weighs 
of Model VA and other Delineascopes for J 9A IL or . 
classroom projection. Address Dept. R-4 DuT ZU IDS., iS Cas ly portable. 





There is no Substitute for the Superiority 





of the Spencer Delineascope Optical System 


BUFFALO 
























e ANNOUNCEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY. 


| A revolutionary New 16mm. Sound and Silent Projector 
by DeVry with Sprocket Intermittent, Silent Chain Drive 
and Greatly Improved Illumination 
Theatre Power and Efficiency — years ahead of all pres- 


ent models. Wait for announcement of delivery date 
before purchasing any new motion picture equipment. 





See it at the DeVry Send for free copy 





DeVry Movie News— 
and List of DeVry 
School Films 


Summer School of 
| Visual Education 
Chicago, June 24 to 28 








Factory and Main Office, 1111 Center St., Chi 
| HH E R dA A | A © D E V R y i | N C * ites ow Yash Reena: $03 wean tanhie bia 
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16 MM. SOUND-ON-FILM 


Free catalog of hundreds of subjects, all new prints, late 
releases, educational and entertainment 
We rent 16 MM. SOUND-ON-FILM projectors 
by DAY, WEEK or MONTH. 

Our 64-page FREE catalog also lists hundreds of 35 mm. silent 
and SOUND subjects, and 16 mm. silents 
IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 
30 EAST EIGHTH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 














BRILLIANT 
SCARBORI E TRANSPARENT COLORS 


TRANSPARENT COLORS Glass, Cellophane, etc. 
Ideal for pupil-made lantern slides and 
a revelation to all lovers of color. 
Send 10c in stamps for lantern slide of color samples. 


SCARBORITE COLORS, Scarborough-on-Hudson, NEW YORK 














town house in Ur of the Chaldees at about the time 
of Abraham are also available. As the walls are un 
decorated the model will be of less interest to Art 


teachers than those described above, its chief value 


being in a study of architecture and ancient history. 
Prices on this material are very reasonable. Ad- 
dress orders and inquiries to Educational Depart- 
ment, The University 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Museum, 33rd and Spruce 


Film Production Activities 


(Concluded from page 105) 
\frica 
House, London, and it is understood that sound films 


three native films for exhibition in South 





Profit by the Experience of the 
Most Critical 


THE HOLMES EDUCATOR 


Sound on Film 
Standard 35mm 


Projector 















meets the most exact- 
ing requirements of 
leading Film producers. 


THE REASONS—Ball Bear- 
ing Mechanism Projector 
and Sound Head one unit— 
all moving parts in a sealed 
tight housing. 

COMPARE the 
new EDUCA. 
TOR with any 
equipment _sell- 
ing for $1000 or 
more. 


a 
S175 
DOWN 
and 19 easy 
payments. 
No interest 
No carrying 


charges 
We Free 
Invite One Year 
Comparison Demonatration 
Tests Guarantee 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


**Motion Picture Projectors Since ’97” 


1813 Orchard Street Chicago 














The Educational Screen 
of all native races south of the Zambesi will be made 


under Government authority for such exhibition 


Natural History School Filmed 


7 


The School in the Forest, a 2-reel film showing life 
at Allegany School of Natural History, class work 
in field and laboratory, and some of the wild lite 
there, is available free except for transportation 
charges. For bookings write Publicity Manager, 
Buffalo Museum of Science, Buffalo, New York. 

The Allegany School of Natural History is con- 
ducted by the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 
in co-operation with the New York State Museum, 
and affiliated with the University of Buffalo which 
offers college credits. It offers work in zoology, 


botany, geology, birds, nature study, and research. 


European Film Material 

Du World Pictures, New York City, has acquired 
a group of interesting and unusual European 35 mm. 
sound productions for distribution in this country. 
\mong them are The Blue Light, a photographic mas- 
terpiece filmed in the Italian Dolomites with its story 
based on an old folk tale; The Tell-Tale Heart, a dis- 
tinctive English screening of Edgar Allen Poe’s im- 
mortal story ; and the French film, L’Agonie des Aigles 
(The Last Legion of Napoleon) which deals with one 


of the most exciting periods in French history 








- 
SILENT PROJECTORS: 


We have the finest 500 watt i6mm., 
silent projectors manufactured, priced from 
$85.00 up; write to us! Also 200 watt 
projectors as low as $29.50 . . . every one 
a brand new model! 




















The very best 500 watt and 750 watt 
l16mm. Sound-on- film projectors priced 
from $285.00 up—write to us—alse Sound- 
on-film 16mm. projectors as low as $195.00 

- every one a brand new model! 


SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTORS: | 














CAMERAS, SCREENS, ETC.: 


CAMERAS: All makes and all prices 
from $35.00 up to several hundred dollars 
—both new and also slightly used! 

SCREENS: We have all makes in glass 
beaded, etc., from $7.2@ for the 30x40’, 
up to $80.00 for the largest auditorium 
size glass-beaded screens. 

WRITE TO US, WE WILL SAVE YOU 
MONEY! 























10th Anniversary Catalog Free 


Sunny Schick 


National Brokers Cinemachinery @ Photographic Equipment 


407 W. WASHINGTON FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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Still Projection 








even in a lighted room 


Balopticon KOSB projects lantern slide or 
opaque object pictures in a novel manner. 
It stands back of and projects through the 
screen. The image is brilliant enough to be 
clear in every detail even in a lighted room. 





















The instructor operates the 
Balopticon from the front of 
the room—an important factor 
in keeping the attention of the 
class. 


Air cooling by means of an 
electric fan, prevents injury to 
the object. Write for informa- 
tion on this aid to Sunday 
School and Church teach- 
ing to Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 688 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 














Ask for booklet E-| | 


We make our own glass to 
insure standardized production 


For your glasses, insist on B & L 
Orthogon Lenses and B & L Frames 
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HUGO MEYER 
KINON SUPERIOR 
PROJECTION LENSES 


Due to their high speed of f/1.6, Kinon 
Superior Projection Lenses for 16 mm 
Projectors afford a highly luminous 
projection . . and create brilliant, 
crisp, sharply defined pictures, uniform 
over the entire field and with contrast- 
ing black and white effects. They offer 
the worker in this field an enhanced 


pleasure in cinematography 


Hugo Meyer & Co. 


245 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 














16 mm. Projector with Sprocket Intermittent 


The march of the 16 mm. projector has been per- 
haps the most outstanding phenomenon of the non 
theatrical motion picture field. New concentrated fila 
ment lamps, new fine grain film emulsions have worked 
wonders. One fundamental difference from profes 
sional construction, however, remained in 16 mm. ma- 
chines. This was the use of the claw movement in- 
stead of the Geneva movement (sprocket intermittent ) 
found in all theatre projectors—and the claw, it is 
generally acknowledged, thrusting into the perforations 
at varying angles, and impinging as it must, directly on 





HE successful use 
of moving pictures 

in education depends 
largely upon a GOOD SCREEN. 
Da-Lite offers you a screen of 
utmost general utility for every 
need in the class or lecture room 





The CHALLENGER— 

Ask your dealer Champion of all tripod 
or write us for type folding sereens 
P Fully adjustable; light; 


details. compact 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 


2723 N. Crawford Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 







The NEW DEAL -— Collapsi- 
ble box type in leather 
ette case; simple to 

set up; light and 
sturdy 








The Educational Screen 


the edges of the perforations to accomplish the nec- 
essary film pull at the tremendous speed required, not 
only wore out the film more rapidly, but failed to attain 
the uniform smoothness of movement demanded for 
the theatre screen. The single strip of perforations 
required on 16 mm. sound film still further increased 
the difficulty of maintaining the correct movement. 
Nevertheless, the claw movement seemed to be a fairly 
good substitute for the sprocket intermittent for ama- 
teur performance, and it was used universally by 16 
mm. equipment manufacturers because it was a diff- 
cult and delicate job to make a reliable sprocket 1n- 
termittent in the 16 mm. size. 

\fter nine months of rigorous experimentation, Mr. 
H. A. DeVry now announces the complete solution 
of the problem. The new DeVry 16 mm. projectors, 
both sound and silent, will have exclusively, in the fu- 
ture, the regular sprocket intermittent with the same 
accuracy of construction, the same hardened steel ma- 
terial as the finest theatre projector made. It will in- 
sure a new “theatre level” performance for all 16 mm. 
films. To make assurance doubly sure, he will in- 
clude the Silent Chain Drive, a feature heretofore 
found only in the DeVry theatre sound projectors. 

The illumination will be greatly increased in the new 
machines and the sound system will be ample for the 
majority of theatres—and for large school auditoriums. 


Deliverv date will be announced soon. 
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Syncrofilm now offers a new 16 mm. Sound Projector 
of the same Dependability and Quality it has offered 
in past years. Features simplicity and quality at low 
cost. Fulfills the exacting requirements of 16 mm. 


sound and projection. 


Weber Machine Corp. 


Manufacturers of 35 mm. and 16 mm. Sound Projectors 
59 RUTTER STREET — ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


New York Sales and Export Department 
15 Laight St., N. Y. C. -i- Cable: Romos, N. Y. 
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IN SIGHT 


IN MIND! 


@® Fducation marches 
forward! 


® Visual instruction 
advances on a vocal 
stepping-stone. 


® UNIVERSAL with a 
leader's background 
of fifteen years of non- 
theatrical service, leaps 
ahead of the times! 


® What are your 
needs? .. . Geographi- 
cal subjects, musical, 
historical, current 
events, cartoon come- 
dies, feature- length 
motion pictures? 


Consult UNIVERSAL! 


Write for further 


information to 
NON-THEATRICAL DEPARTMENT 


Universal Pictures 
Corporation 








ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK, N. Y. 














KEYSTONE 
Third-Dimension 
Photographs ? 





Two Reasons: 


rd-dimension photograph gives the stu- 
+ a representation that is very accurate as 
pace relationships and, therefore, highly 
ting and vatuable. 


2) In the use of special stereographs by eye spe- 

for remedial work in fusion and other 

nocular difficulties, there is the suggestion 

f all children used stereographs daily, 

many of the eye problems incident to the child's 
nal progress would be averted. 


Our Research Department is prepared to elaborate 


on the above statements or to provide demon- 
strations where desired. 


Keystone View Company 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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Here Ihey Are 





The Educational Screen 





FILMS 
Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Eastin Feature Films (6) 
(Rental Library) Galesburg, II). 
Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 


Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Eastman Kodak Co. (1, 4) 
Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 4, 5, 6) 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 89) 
Garrison Film Distributors, Inc. (5) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 110) 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (5) 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 108) 
Guy D. Haselton’s TRAVELETTES 
7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. (1, 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 112) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
International Cinema League (3, 5) 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City 
International Educational Pictures, Inc. 
40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
(See advertisement on page 110) 
Harry Mendelwager (6) 
317 W. 50th St.. New York City 
(See advertisement on page 110) 
Modern Woodman of America (3, 4) 
Rock Island, III. 


Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 
1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ray Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 


2269 Ford Road., St. Paul, Minn. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 115) 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (3, 4) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (6) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 
(See advertisement on page 90) 
Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 


Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 4, 5, 6) 
(Western Electric Sound System) 
250 W. 57th St.. New York City 


(See advertisement on page 89) 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 111) 
Holmes Projector Co. (3) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 112) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 112) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (3, 6) 
13) W. 46th St., New York City 


International Projector Corp. (3, 6) 
90 Gold St., New York City 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Motion Picture Camera Supply, 
Inc. (3, 6) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 109) 
Motion Picture Accessories Co. (3, 6) 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City. 


RCA Victor Co., Inc. (5) 
Camden, New Jersey. 
(See advertisement on page 107) 


Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
S. O. S. Corporation (3, 6) 


1600 Broadway, New York City 


Sunny Schick, National Brokers (3, 6) 
407 W. Washington Blvd., 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
(See advertisement on page 112) 
United Projector and Film . (3, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iewa 
(See advertisement on page 92) 
Weber Machine Corp. (2, 5) 
59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 114) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 114) 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. 
130 W. 46th St.. New York City 
Motion Picture Accessories Co. 
43-47 W. 24th St.. New York City. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 
Eastman Educational Slides 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $!.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 50c each. 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 112) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 115) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc., 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 110) 
Scarborite Colors 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 112) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 111) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, lowa 
(See advertisement on page 92) 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York. 
(See advertisement on page 110) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 111) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement on page 115) 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 113) 
E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 111 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound. 

(3) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound and silent. 

















the most scientine tec] nique in transferrit x soul d fro e s well 
oe 
hlm to speaker. The result is a motio 
‘ fessional theater qualitv. with sound a 


The Bell & Howell 


a , 
16mm. Sound-Picture 
Projector 



















Se 


Sy 


Now Available at Moderate Rental 


®Inevitably, schools are turning t 


an educational medium, they represent an advance 


great as movies themselves W holl new fields v The Filmosound Proves Itself 
knowledge, together with an entirely new technique it 
nowlec togetl | in entit aes yp = = Wherever It Is Used 


exposition, may now be enjoyed in at 


establishment of the Filmosound R 


No 16 mm. sound-picture projector has been so care BOARD OF EDUCATION 
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16 MM. MOVIE CAMERAS 
AND PROJECTORS 


Chicago, Illinois; New York; Holly- 
B & H Ltd.) Established 1907 
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Recipe hor 
SECURITY 





— is a very simple recipe for se- 


curity in showing motion pictures with- 
out an enclosing booth. When you order, 
specify prints made on Eastman Safety Film. 
Insist on them. Project them only when 
you have found the words Eastman...Safety 
...Kodak in the transparent margin of each 
reel. Then you'll run no more risk than if 
you were handling so much newsprint paper. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Kochester, 
N. Y. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distributors, 
New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 
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